pickets further out and searched every passer-by
that aroused the least suspicion: it was said to be
death to be taken with despatches.
As early as the 16th May, Lawrence had advised
Lord Canning to ask for help from Nepal, and when
the siege began Brigadier Inglis was still hoping for
assistance from the Gurkhas. It was known that the
stream of reinforcements from Calcutta had been
held up for a time by the troubles at Benares and
Allahabad, that order had at last been restored, and
that a small force had marched for Cawnpore. Delhi,
they knew, was still in the hands of the mutineers,
who had proclaimed the restoration of the Mogul
dynasty, although a British force was holding the
Ridge outside the city. On the 26th June news was
received that Delhi had been captured, and royal
salutes were fired from the Residency, the Machhi
Bhawan, and cantonments before it was discovered
that the news was false.
At Cawnpore, nearly fifty miles away, the muti-
neers had cut the wire to Lucknow and broken up
the bridge of boats across the Ganges. On the 6th
June they invested Major General Wheeler's earth-
work, which was not so much as bullet-proof at the
crest of the parapet. Lawrence was asked for help,
but was forced to refuse even Wheeler's last appeal:
'Surely we are not to die like rats in a cage.' When
word came to Lucfcnow of the column that was
marching up the Grand Trunk Road from'Alla-
habad, Lawrence at once passed on the intelligence
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